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whom Wilberforce was always deeply attached, both
in political life and in personal friendship. His
brilliant gifts, high spirits, and charm of manner
qualified him to shine in the gaieties of London
society, but along with his gaiety and playfulness
of disposition, his character was from the beginning
marked by a certain high seriousness, and this was
intensified by the spiritual change which came over
him a few years after he entered Parliament, and
gave a decisive trend to his whole life.
He entered Parliament as an opponent of the
Whig oligarchy, and with a temper of mind un-
questionably conservative. But he resolved to take
up an independent position, and joined a band of
about forty Members who pledged themselves to
accept neither place nor pension, but to support the
measures and men who seemed to them to be best.
He applied himself to his parliamentary duties with
assiduity, and yet found time for social relaxations,
and was in the habit of taking down parties of his Par-
liamentary friends to his villa at Wimbledon, where
Pitt was a frequent guest. The subject of the Slave
Trade had early been in his mind, for when a school-
boy he had written to a York paper on " The odious
traffic in human flesh," but it was only after meeting
with Clarkson, Granville Sharp, and others who had
thrown themselves into the struggle, that the im-
pulse came to him to make the abolition of the trade
his first object. In 1787, at the request of Pitt, he
decided definitely to devote himself to the task in